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GUIDE: 



)RRECTIONAL EDUCATION / THE CRIHINAl JUSTICE SYSTEM 



IMTRODUCTIOM 

This ■odttU Is one In • series of training packages that been 
datlontd foT worklno ulth the handicapped adolescent and voung adult In 
JSScUo«ir,minfll"'TMs partlcMla^^^dule ^^./^'^^^ 
Education/The Crlnlnal Justice Systen. The coaiplete set of C/StI Training 
Hodules InciiideTlHroFiMtlofl on the roilowlng topics: 

Hodult I: Correctional Education/The Criminal Justice System 

Itodule 2*. Characteristics of Exceptional Populations (Juvenile and 
Adult) 

Nodule 3: Overview of Special Education 

Nodule 4; Over»lw of Pl 94-M2 and JEPs 

Hodule 5: Assessiwnt of Exceptional Individuals 

Module 6: CurrlcMlua for Exceptional Individual^ 

Hodule "*: Instructional Methods and Strategies 

Hodule 8: Vocational Special Education 

MDOULE COHPOMENTS 

This nodule has been deslgnei as a self-contained tralnlM Pf=''"9«- 
conta ns all the Information ana materials necessary to ""duct training. 
Sltlonal lnfori-tlon and materials can be Included at the discretion of the 
trainer. 

Instructional Oes|qn S ped ficit tons . This cover page Includes the 
following inronutlon : 

Hodule Title 
Competencjf Statement 
Rationale Statement 
Prerequisites 



Module Object Ives 
Evaluation Procedures and Criteria 
learning Activities and Alternatives 
Content Outline 

RECOMMEHOED PREPARATIOH PROCEDURES 

1 Review Materials. The trainer should thoroughly review the entire 
package and become familiar with the content of each component. 



References 
Handouts 

Overhead Transparency Masters 
Training Evaluation Form 



4. 

5. 

6. 



Conduct Needs Assessment. »h» Needs 

a. Type In the name and address of the trainer on the Neea^ 

b. J^jruSS'th^firm and distribute to participants well In advance 
of the established training date(s). ^, . 
Sote- Each Item on the Needs Assessm-jnt Form corresponds to a 

X unU or section of the Content Outline « designate 
hv a number decimal, and a zero (e.g., l.O, Z.o, 3.0). « 
S2cll. «ch needs assessment question represents a ver, 
broad content area. 

a frrainer Mv deslfn a more specific needs assessment 
LV^ut b7'fo!«r.Elng questlo?;s related to subsect oni 
of the Content Out I lie. This Is recwmended ^""J' 
a specific pre-determ<ned focus for training or when therf 
Is a limited amount of time for training. 



3. Review the co«vleted Needs Assessment Forms. 
Select the topics/content to be presented. 



8. 



Formulate objectives for the training sessions, '^e major objectives 
are listed on the Hodule Obiectlves pages(s . In situations where the 
tSlnIng is more THgRTy focused, the trainer should formulate more 
specific objectives. 

specific objectives have been formulated. 

Determine learning activities. n,„ rnn»pn» to 

a. Review the Content Outline sfectlon and select the content to 

b. Revlerthl' learnlnq Activities section and prepare learnim 
activities lhat relate to the objectives. 

■ Mntl- It is recoflinended that the format of th? training session 
iHcllle f^Snrpartldpant activities In •*«*tlon to a 
traditional lecture presentation. For maximum 
tlveness the trainer should change ''^''^i^ °/ .JJ' 
teltlon at least every 30 m nutes. In most cases this 
w5n reju1re the development of additional learning 

activities. 

prepare overhead transparencies. . 

a. Select and make overhead transparencies that will be use. in me 

b l5Sl"tlona!"tr!.n"sparencles should be developed by the trainer when 
specific Information needs to be emphasized. 
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c. In scAe c«ses the i er mv need to enlarge the transparencies 
Mhen the training se^^ion will be conducted in a large room. Sotne 
transparencies mIII need to be separated where two have been placed 
OA a page. 

9. Prepare handouts 

a. Select and duplicate handouts. 

b. Additional handouts and Mterials for activities should be developed 

needed. 

OELIVERy Of HOOUIE WIMIMG 

The following i% a list of recoomendations for trainers relating to the 
delivery of ttodule instruction. 

1. Select a site conducive to training bjf considering the following: 
a. adequate size 

h. teii(>erature control 

c. ventilation 

d. acoustics 

2. Provide coafortable, Mveable chairs and a hard writing surface for 
each participant. 

3. Begin with a welcone and introduction of yourself. Include information 
on jfour background, training, and experience. 

4. Explain the purpose of trainino. 

a. Provide a rationale (see Instructional Design Specifications 
section). 

b. Display and/or distribute a copy of the objectives the participants 
are expected to neet. 

c. Provide participants with a content outline listing the najor and 
secondary level topics to be presented. 

5. Explaifi the evaluation procedures to the participants. 

6. It is reconaended that the trainer provide a lO-ninute bre^^ each hour. 
If the training session is to span the noraal lunch period, provide at 
least 90 Minutes. Access to refreshnents durir^g the training period is 
recomended. 

7. lnfor« participants of the tine-franie you Intend to follow. 

8. Periodically sunaarize the infornation you have presented. 

S. Encourage participants to ask questions, ask for clarification, dnd/or 
ask for additional exanples. 

TRAiNIHG EVALUATIOH 

At the conclusion of the training session(s). ask the participants to 
^ oaiplete the Training Evaluation Fora. 



C/Set Module II; Corrtctlonal Educttton/Tht Crinlnal Justice S>ste« What other concerns, needs, or questions do you have regarding the topic 

covered tn this module/ 

Purpose: This Module has been designed to aieet the needs of lAd1v1du2ls 
with a broad range of skills and experiences. Therefore, 
not all training sections and coiaponentf a»y be appropriate 
for you. To detena!ne your training needs and to make our 
training anre efflcfent and effeCvMve, please complete the 
following survey. Since we need this Information to prepare 
for the actual training sessions, please return the' survey 
as soon as possible to: 



Instructions : Please rate each of the foil ninq Items with one of the following ^ . rnmmonfc rn«r«r.«c . 
Indications* utner conments, concerns, reconmendatlons < 



1. High training priority ("must be covered") 

2. Medium training priority (**! could use the Information**) 

3. Low priority ("Not needed or appl Icaole") 



Topic Rating 

High Med Low 

1. Introduction to the Crinlnal Justice System 1 2 3 

2. Historical Perspectives on the Criminal Justice 1 2 3 
System 

3. Current Trends In the Criminal Justice System 1 2 3 

4. .Correctional Education Programs 12 3 
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INSTRirriONAL DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS: 



^1 



RECTIONAL EDUCATION / THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSl 



PROGRAM: 



C/SET Training Module 



MODULE: 



Correctional Education/The Cr 1nal Justice System 



COMPETENCY: 



Upon completion of Module II, the participant will be able 
to describe major functions of the criminal justice system, 
differences in the treatment of juvenile and adult 
offenders, and the major types of correctional education 
programs. 



RATIONALE: 



Correctional educators need to have a basic under-standing 
of the criminal justice system in order to understand the 
out-of-classroom experiences of the incarcerated students 
they teach. Basic knowledge of the criminal justice system 
will assist correctional educators in working with 
correctional officers, the courts, parole and probation 
officers, and other professionals in the system. 



PREREQUISITES: None Required 



OBJE0VES: 



l.O The criiiliia! Justice systm and process 

After QonpTetlon of this module, the participant will be able to: 

1.1 State the three purposes of the criminal Justice system. 

1.2 Describe the criminal Justice process through the stages of 
arrest, prosecution, Incarceration, and release. 

I 3 Describe the differences In the Juvenile Justice system, both In 
terms of the type of offender and the different manner In which 
they are processed through the system. 

1.0 Historical perspectives on the criminal Justice system 

2.1 Identify the roots of contemporary Justice practices. 

2.2 State the consequences emphasized In each of tv«) philosophical 
positions regarding criminal behavior. 

2.3 Identl'-; laws governing the protection of Individuals subject to 
arreiw, detention, and confinement. 

2.4 Briefly state the Supreme Court's ruling In regard to Juvenile 
offenders (jn re £auU , 1967). 

2.5 State which public Issue currently Influences the purposes and 
actions of the criminal Justice system. 

2.6 Describe the differences between Jails, lockups, and prisons. 



3.0 Current perspectives on the criminal Justice syst*^ 

3.1 State the approximate number of offenders housed In detention 
facilities and under supervision In the commjnlty. 

3.2 Identify correct facts regarding conditions In adult 
correctional facilities. 

3.3 Identify correct facts regarding juvenile detention facilities. 
4.D * Correctional education programs 

4.1 State the proportion of Incarcerated Juveniles and adults 
receiving educational services. 

4.2 Describe the currlcular emphasis in Adult Basic Education. 

4.3 State what Is Indicated by attainment of a GED certificate. 

4.4 Identify two criticisms of Vocational tducatlon programs In 
correctlo.^al Institutions. 

4.5 Identify the courses cf study usually offered In Post-Secondary 
Education programs. 

4.6 State the proportion of handicapped Juveniles and adult 
offenders receiving special education services. 
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PRE/POST TEST OF OBJECTIVES 
1.0 The crtpinal Justke systen and process 

t.t List the three primary purposes of the criminal Justice system. 

(t) 

(2) 

(3) 

l.Z Number the chronological steps in the criminal Justice process: t for 
the first step, Z for the next, and so forth. 



Arraignment 
"Arrest 



Jail 

'Incarceration 
'^Investigation 



Parole 

JPrel Imlnary hearing 

'Sentencing 

"Trial 



t.3 Describe the differences In the Juvenile Justice system. 

l.3.t Nark each descriptor as S (same) or D (different) to compare 

Juvenile offenders with adult offenders and the Juvenile 
ustlce system with the adult corrections system. 

a. Proportion of property crimes 

b. Proportion of violent crimes 



c. Status offenses 

d. Group crime vs. alone 

e. Proportion of minority offenders 

f . Proportion of males 

g. Discretionary powers of Judges 

h. Sources of referral 

1. Proportion diverted to social services 



1.3.Z Natch the Juvenile Justice terminology below with the 
corresponding adult correction terms (a through e). 



Juvenile Justice 



Adult Corrections 



2.2 The classicist position held that citizens entered into a contract of 

responsibility with the state and emphasized In 

responsje to criminal behavior. 

The posltlylst position held that all behavior Is shaped by 
environmental, biological, and cultural Influences, and It emphasized 
as a response to criminal behavior. 

2.3 Which of the following Is not a right guaranteed to Individuals 
during arrest, detention, and confinement? (Circle) 

a. Speedy and public trial 

b. Serve as own attorney 

c. Freedom from cruel and unusual punishment 

d. Freedom from self-incrimination 

2.4 List three of tite four due process requirements outlined by the 
Supreme Court In 1967 regarding the rights of an accused Juvenile. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) . 

2.5 Unich public Issue currently Influences the purposes and actions of 
the criminal Justice system? 

26 Describe the facilities below In terms of the offender's length of 
stay. 

Facility Length of stay 

Prison 
Lockup 
J2II 



Adjudication hearing 




Complaint 


Involvement 


b. 


Warrant 


Petition 


c. 


Sentence 


Disposition 


d. 


Trial 


Suomons 


e. 


Guilt 



2.0 Historical perspectives of the criminal Justice system 

2.1 The roots of contemporary Justice practices are (Circle one): 

a. French existentialism 

b. Old Testament law 

c. English Common Law 

d. Roman democratic system 

e. The writings of Benjamin Franklin 
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3.0 Current perspectives on the criminal Justice system 

3.t State the approximate number of offenders housed In detention 
facilities and under supervision In the comnounlty (In the U.S.). 



3.2 > Identify* each stateaient about adult correctional facilities as either 
true (T) or false (F) by circling: 

T F a. The average uge of Inmates In state prisons Is 28. 

T F b. The average length of stay Is 7 years. 

T F c. State and federal laws have Insured that every 

prisoner has a bed and no more than 2 men share a 

cell. 

T F d. Inmates working In prison Industries earn an average ^ 

wage of about 20 cents per hour. X 3 

T F e. It costs about $6,000 per year to support one Inmate. 
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3.3 Identify tach statement about juvenile detention as true or false: 

T F a. The average length of stay Is about 4 months. 

T F^ b. About half the juveniles in custody are confined to 

restrictive security facilltes. 
T F c. The average cost per juvenile per year Is about 

T F d. Man/juienlle services are provided through private 
agencies. , , . 

T F e Juveniles In detention are more likely to receive 

educational und social services than adult offenders. 



4.0 Correctional education programs 

4 1 About t of incarcerated juveniles receive educational services. 

About t of incarcerated adults receive educational services. 

4.2 Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs emphasize 



4 3 A Graduate Equivalency Degree (GEO) indicates that 
an Individual has mastered the skills necessary for 



4.4 Two criticisms of Vocational Education programs are that (Circle 
two): 

a. Some Voc-Ed programs teach nonfunctional or unnecessary 
skills. , . ... 

b. Some do not provide opportunity to practice skills at the 
conclusion of training. . . . •lhw 

c. Many Voc-Ed instructors are not competent to train skins 
required by modern industiy. . , ^ ... 

d. Voc-Ed programs are too costly for correctional education 

e. Admission to Voc-Ed programs requires reading and math skills. 

4 5 Which classes would you be most likely not to see in a correctional 
Post-Secondary Education program? (Circle one or more); 

a. Business h^^eral Arts 

b. Engineering e. Medicine 

c. Humanities 

4,6 About t of incarcerated handicapped juveniles receive special 

education servlcss . 

About t of incarcerated handicapped adults receive special 
education services. 
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EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND CRITEJUA 



T^/ 
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LEI^NG ACTIVITIES: 



CO^CTIONAL EDUCATION / THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYST||| 10. 



These learning activities supplement the Instruction described In 
the Content Outline. Each actlviiy corresponds to specific module 
objectives, and all require participant discussion. 

Learning Activity 1 (Objective t.l) 

Small or large group discussion: 

Our government was designed to provide for a balance of power. To 
what degree are the law enforcement powers of the executive branch 
constrained by those of the legislative and Judicial branches? 
How are the legislative powers limited by the Judicial and 
executive branches? 

Uarning Actlvltf 2 (Objective t.2) 

Large group discussion: 

A. Discuss the meaning of the term discretion (see Glossary In 
Handout 2). 

B. Police officers, prosecuting attorneys. Judges, and corrections 
officers typically wield a large amount of discretionary powers In 
determining the fate of offenders or suspected offenders. 

What problems can arise because of discretionary power? 
How can It work to the offender's advantage? 

Learning Activity 3 (Objective 1.3) 

Small group discussion: 

A. The doctrine of parens patriae was originally applied to neglected 
and abused children. In your opinion, Is It appropriate for the 
state to assume this role with adolescent delinquents? 

B. What Implications do each of these factors of Juvenile delinquency 
have In the t reatment of Juvenile offenders? What Implications do 
they have for prevenflon : 

lOuHi 

Types of offense 

Gang membership 

Low socioeconomic status? 
Have participants read Handout 9 regarding the prevention of 
criminal behavior. 

Learning Activity 4 (Objective 2.2) 

The debate between the classicists and posltlvlsts centers around the 
two questions; 

Does punishment serve as a deterrent to crime? 

Does rehabilitation result In a responsible citizen? 
Have the participants write a short (2*3 pages) posltl'^n paper 
defending either the classicist or posltlvlst position, citing 



Information they have gathered from books, newspapers, or magazine 
articles on the subject. Have them share their opinions In class. 

Learning Activity 5 (Objectives 2.3 and 2.4) 

Large group discussion: 

After reading Handout 6 regarding the case of Gerald Gault, 
compare his treatment by the Juvenile Justice system with the 
rights of the accused covered In section 2.3. Did the Supreme 
Court respond adequately In assuring the civil rights of accused 
Juveniles? 

Learnli.q Activity 6 (Objective 2.5) 

In some Jurisdictions It has been proposed that a oaslc victim's bill 
of rights be established to Inform and protect the victims of crime. 

A. Have participants write their Ideas for a victim's bill of rights 
on a slip of paper, then share them with the class. Compare the 
class list with Handout 10. 

B. Discuss whether such a bill of rights could ever be enacted or 
enforced. 

C. What would the effect of such measures be on corrections 
administration and correctional education programs? 

learning Activity 7 (Objectives 3.2 and 3.3) 

Large group discussion: 

What Implications do the demographic characteristics of 
Inrarcerated Juveniles and adults have on the type of educational 
program that can be provided? Consider these factors: 

Average age 

Length of stay 

Ethnicity 

Conditions In prison or detention facility 
Local or prison Industry. 

Learning Activity 8 (Objective 4.t) 

Large group discussion: 

Before presenting the five types of correctional education 
programs, ask participants to list the educational needs of 
offenders, considering their personal, recreational, and 
vocational needs both while incarcerated and upon leaving the 
facility. List their Ideas on the chalkboard or overhead 
projector. 
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The following alternatives may be used by themselves or In conjunction 
with each other and/or lecture. The alternatives are not meart to be 
exhaustive. Rather, they are Illustrative of the range of instruc- 
tlonaTformats available. Learning activities on the preceding pages 
■ay also be used as alternatives. 

Alternative 1: Discussion 

Ask participants to discuss the following questions as members of 
snail groups or as* the entire class to participate in a large group 
discussion of these Issues. 

1 . 1 Overview of the Cr lalnal Justic e System 

After dlscusslno the objectives and pretest results, ask participants 
to describe their experiences or contact with the CJS. Host 
participants, as correctional educators, will be familiar with the 
detention and confinement functions of the CJS. Use Transparency 2 
and Handouts 3| 4. and S to Illustrate and discuss the relationship 
between corrections (a function of the executive branch) and the 
legislative and Judicial components of the CJS. 

1.2 The Criminal Justice Process 

After discussing the objectives and pretest results, present 
components of the CJS using Handouts 3 and 4. Ask participants to 
discuss the public's perception of the CJS. Which aspect of the 
system receives the most attention In the media? Which aspect of the 
system 1$ least understood by the public? 

1.3 The Juvenile Justice System 

Comparing Handouts 3 and discuss differences In the handling of 
Juvenile and adult offenders. Ask participants to list pros and cons 
of treating Juveniles differently than adults. Should Juvenile court 
Judges have broad discretionary powers in dealing with Juvenile 
offenders? If not. what guidelines would they develop for the 
treatment of Juveniles by the CJS? 

2.2 Purposes of the Criminal Justice System 

Discuss the two major theoretical positions on criminal activity as 
they relate to the purposes of the CJS. Ask participants which 
positions most closely .approximate their own as taxpayers , parents , or 
educators . 

2.3 Basic Rights 

Present the basic protections offered by our constitution and laws. 
Ask the participants as a group to Develop a hierarchy of rights and 
protections. Which rights are most often challenged by the public 
when a particularly brutal crime Is committed? 
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2.6 Detention Facilities 



Discuss^ the evolution of detention facilities in the U.S. Ask 
participants to develop a set of standards that all detention 
facilities should meet. 

Pass out Handout U (the American Correctional Association's 
Declaration of Principles). Compare the class list of standards with 
those In the ACA list, especially Article 11 on programs and services. 
What place do educational programs have in your facility standards? 

3.1 Current P erspectives on the Criminal Justice System 

Dl^ti Handout 12 on rates of incarceration by state. Ask 
partlci.iants to speculate on why specific Jurisdictions have 
particularly high rates of incarceration. Factors participants should 
consider Include: 

ethnic and racial diversity 

standards o^ living 

contrast between "haves* and "have nots" 
system of Justice 

relative local concepts of "equality" 
and "Justice" 

3.2 and 3.3 Adult corrections and Juvenile Detention 

Using Transparency 6, present Information comparing adult and Juvenile 
corrections. Ask participants to compare and contrast the two 
systems. Which characteristics are most disturbing? Which 
differences between the two systems are most striking? 

4.0 Correctional Education P rograms 

Aft^r presenting the information In Section 4.0 on correctional 
education programs, ask participants to discuss the following 
questions: 

a. Should all Individuals In detention or corrections have a right to 
education? If not, which individuals should receive educational 
services and which should not? 

b. Handicapped persons have the right to education to age 22 under 
federal and state legislation and regulations. Should handicapped 
individuals over the age of 22 receive educational services? Why 
or why not? . 

c. How should correctional education programs be funded? 

d. S.ic.ld minimal academic or vocational competencies be established 
for parole or community supervision? Why or why not? 

e. How should correct1or<a1 education programs be organized 
administratively? Should they be modeled after secondary school 
programs? Should principals/coordinators of programs be 
responsible to correctional officers or education administrators 
at the local or state level? 
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AUenntlve 2: 6ue$t Speakers 

Arrange. to have a correctional o"<«r °r administrator a represent- 
atives of the Juvenile cc«rt. and a probation officer discuss their 
Jo es L resj^!lbi11t1es ilthin tKe criminal Jus ce *y?tem A k 
guest spe»kers to discuss their contact and work with professionals <n 
other parts of the systcM. 

AUenutlve 3: Flla 

Instead of presenting information on the J"*en'JV J"'*" 
{ect"e or discussion, show the fll "Old Enough to Do Time (see 
:tefercnces and Resources). 

AUernatWe 4: Site »1$U 

Arrange to have participants visit an educational program « 

facnUy other than the we in which they currently work In class, 

ask participants to discuss the range of programs visited and the 
similarities and differences among them. 
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CONTEHT OUTLINE: 



Instructors are encouraged to use a variety of teach ng strategies and 
earnlog activities to present the material. Mult learners are most 
highly motivated when they have the opportunity to draw on their own 
background and experience ; and contribute to discussion of the topic. 
As a general procSure. .flstructors may wart to alternate 30 minute 
periods of lecture and teacher-directed Instruction w th 30 «> nutes In 
Sich small groups address specific problems or questions. Discussion 
JlestlSS ar? given In the Lwrnlng Activities and Alternatives 
section. 



l.O IHTROOUCTIOH: Overview of the iwdule and oojectlves. 

The nodule Is ccwprlsed of four parts: 

m Overview of the crlwlnal Justice system and process 

(2) Historical perspectives of the criminal Justice system 

(3) Current Issues and trends 

(4) Education In cf>rrectlonal facilities ^ ^ ^ , . 
The objectives of the training module are listed In Handout 1. 

A Glossary Is provided to help the participant with new or unfamiliar 
vocabulary used In the module (Handout 2). 

I I The Criminal Justice System (CJS) is a conplex system o'^^g*"^;'" .J"?^ 
practices designed to apprehend, detain, try. punish, and rehabilitate 
offenders. 

l.l.l Although the CJS Is often viewed as a unitary y"«».J" 

practice It Is many different systems operating In numerous 
Jurisdictions often with different purposes (Trwsparency I). 

I I I I One purpose of the CJS Is the punishment of offenders 
and the deterrence of others from criminal behavior. 
Whether punishment Is an jffectl-? deterrent to 
criminal behavior Is a controversial Issue In 
criminology. 

1.1.1.2 Another purpose of the CJS is to protect society from 
Its dangerous elements. 

1113 A third purpose of the CJS Is rehabilitation of those 
charged with engaging In criminal acts. Advocates of 
this approach maintain that Individuals with social 
and vocational skills will be able to choose between 
competitive employment and criminal activity. 

Broadly speaking, responsibility for the CJS Involves our three 
branches of government: the l egislative branch that makes the 
laws, the executive branch tKat enforces the laws, and the 
judicial branch tha t passes Judgment on Individuals that break 
the laws (Transparency 2) . 
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l.l 2 I The legislative branch has the respr.isiblHty for 

(1) passing laws that define Illegal behavior, 

(2) setting permissible sentences for violation of the 

laws, and . 

(3) appropriating the money available for correctional 

operations. 

1.1.2.2 The executive branch of government approve* (or 
vetoes) the laws passed by the legislators and Is 
responsible for enforcing the laws. 

1.1.2.3 The Judicial branch of government has three responsi- 
bilities: 

(1) Interpreting the laws brought into question. 

(2) ruling on lawsuits Involving correctional 
supervision, and 

(3) granting probation. 

Optional: Learning Activity I 

1.2 The criminal Justice process Involves the police, the prosecuting 

attorney, the courts, and correctional facilities. (Pass out Handout 
3 ) Terminology and procedures for administration of the CJS vary 
among states and the federal system. Major differences also e>t|st in 
the handling of Juvenile and adult offenders. 

1.2.1 As a component of the CJS, police have responsibility for 
Investigating and apprehending individuals suspected of 
criminal acts. (Most crime is not responded to by the Justice 
system because it has not been discovered or reported.) 
Police officers typically wield a large amount of discretion In 
determining whether to arrest, warn, or investigate those 
suspected of criminal activity. 

1.2.2 After an arrest, law enforcement agencies present Information 
about the accused to the prosecutor who will decide if formal 
charges will be filed with the court. If no charges are filed, 
the accused must be released. 

1.2.3 CooiMinlty detention facilities are another ( iponent of the 
CJS.' Seme individuals, charged with violating Uie law spend 
time In lockups or Jails prior to an initial hearing or trial. 
OtI.er suspects are released on ball or on their own 
recognizance. Juvinlles may be released to the custody of 
parents or guardians prior to a hearing. 

1.2.4 Diversion from the system frequently occurs for juveniles not 
having previous contact with the CJS. Juveniles diverted from 
the CJS to social service agencies often are required to 
perform restitution or become Involved In treatment or 
rehabilitation. 
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1.2.5 The prosecuting or state attorney's office Is responsible for 
presenting the court with evidence concerning those suspected 
^of connitting a crime. 

1.2.5.1 The prosecuting attorney is typically involved during 
the initial investigation, at pretrial hearings, and 
during the trial or dispositional hearing if one 
occurs. (Handout 4 describes the discretionary powers 
of the prosecuting attorney and other officials in the 
CJS.) 

1.2.5.2 Most cases brought by a prosecutor result in a plea of 
guilty, aany as a result of plea negotiations. 

1.2.6 At the preliAinirjf tearing, the severity of the offense, the 
age of the individual, and other circumstances determine the 
next step for individuals charged with a crime or involved in 
criminal activity. 

1.2.6.1 If the Judge does not find probable cause to believe 
the accused comaitted the crime, the case is 
dismissed. 

1.2.6.2 If the Judge finds probable cause in the case of 
felonies, the case may be bound over to a grand jury. 
The grand Jury decides if there is sufficient evidence 
to bring the accu:ed to trial. 

1.2.7 At the arraignment, the accused may pead guilty or nolo 
con tendere (accepts penalty without admitting guiltyT If the 
plea IS accepted, no trial is held and the offender is 
sentenced at this proceeding or at a later date. 

1.2.8 A person accused of a serious crime is guaranteed a trial by 
Jury. However, the accused has the right to ask for a bench 
trial where only the Judge decides guilt or innocence. Host 
cases that go to trial result in a guilty plea or conviction. 

1.2.9 Juveniles and adults placed on probation typically have 
restrictions placed on their activities and are required to 
maintain contact with a probation officer. 

1.2.10 After the trial, n defendant may request appellate review of 
the conviction or sentence. The right to appeal varies from 
state to state. 

1.2.11 Incarceration involves placing the offender in a detention 
facility or prison for a specified period of time. Of those 
arrested, about 101 are eventually incarcerated. 

1.2.12 The decision to grant parole is made by a paroling authority, 
such as a parole board. A frequently neolected aspect of the 
rehabilitation of offenders is the transition of individuals 



from detention facilities tc the conmunity Some J^r^sdicuons 

have develooed procedures and systems of half-way houses ana 

J ilks wUh SplSers that assist juve.fles and adults in making 
the transition. 

(Learning Activity 2) 

1 ^ The iuvenile justice system differs from the treatment of adult 

Sfeirbeciuse the differences between the Juvenile and adult 
offSfr anS society's protective attitudes towards youth. 

1 ^ 1 Althouoh similar Is some respects. Juvenile offenders are 

JifSSt tharadult offenders in the type of crimes coomitted 
and with whom they are committed. 

I ^ 1 I Youths (under age 18) are more likely than older 

2r5Ss^trb^ P^cked'up for property criR^s^ Over one 
third of all Juvenile offenses involve larceny or 
burglary (Transparency 3). 

1.3.1.2 About the same proportion of each age group is 
arrested for violent crimes (4I-bX). 

13 13 About 20X of referrals to Juvenile court are for 
status offenses: running away, truancy, curfew 
violation, possession of liquor, etc. 

1.3.1.4 A major difference between Juvenile and *^"|>^ 
offenders is the importance of gang membership and the 
tendency of youth to engage in group criminal activity 
(Transparency 4). 

1.3.1.5 Juvenile offenders are similar to adults in that a 
disproportionate number are: 

male 

Hispanic or black 
economically disadvantaged 
from families with high degrees of 
conflict and instability 

Both groups typically have had interpersonal problems 

at school or work. 

1.3.2 Juvenile offenders typically are handled in 

than adult offenders and are processed by a Juvenile Justice 
system distinct from the adult system. 

13 2 1 In contrast to the treatment of adults, the Juvenile 
Justice system typically assumes the role of parens 
patriae" and attempts to act as guardian in the 
rehabil itation of Juvenile delinquents. 

Optional: Learning Activity 3 
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1.3.2.2 Aprlmarv focus of the Juvenile Justice system 1$ 

rehabnitatlon and protection of youth frow publicity, 
the trauma of harsh sentences, and the negative 
consequences of contact with adult offenders. 

13 2 3 Juvenile court Judges have much broader discretionary 
powers In Juvenile courts than In adult courts and are 
more actively Involved In promoting rehabilitation 
rather than punishment. 

1.3.2.4 While adults may begin the criminal Justice process 
only through arrest, summons, or citation. Juveniles 
may be referred to the court by parents, school, or 
other sources (Discuss Handout 5). 

1.3.2.5 The Juvenile and adult systems use different 
terminology to describe procedures and components 
(Trarsparency 5). The adult system uses terms like 
complaint , war/ant, arraignment , trial, oullt. and 
sentencino " (SrirespoiMlIng terms irTlhe Juvenile 
system ar« petition , summons , detention hearing. 
iiHitidlratlon hearing. Involvement , and dispositional 
hearing . (I hrtlossary in Handout 2 may be useful 
here ) 

2.0 HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE CJS 

2.1 The CJ$ In the U.S. has evolved during the past 300 years from 
practices rooted In colonial times and EnoHsh Common Law. (See 
discussion strategies In Learning Alternatives section.) 

2.2 Two theoretical positions on criminal behavior In relation to society 
have shaped and continue to shape the purposes and activities of the 
CJS. 

2.2.1 The classical position, with Its root^ In ISth century French 
philosophy, maintains Individuals possess free will and. as 
meiters of the state, enter Into a contract that Involves 
assuming responsibility for their own behavior. The classical 
position emphasizes punishment as a deterrent to criminal 
behavior. 

2.2.2 The posltlvlst position, with Its roots In I9th century 
Intellectual thought, maintains that environmental, biological, 
and cultural Influences determine an Individual's behavior. 
The posltlvlst position emphasizes rehabilitation (or 
punishment) based on Individual needs and characteristics. 

Optional: Learning Activity 4 

2.3 Laws governing the arrest, detention, and confinement of Individuals 
In the United States afford certain protections: 



2.3.1 Individuals have the right to legal counsel. 

2.3.2 Individuals have ihe right to know the nature of the offenses 
they are accused of cocnnlttlng. 

2.3.3 Individuals have the right to a speedy and public trial. 

2.3.4 Individuals cannot be charged excessive bail except In those 
Instances where an Individual Is likely to flee to escape 
prosecution. 

2.3.5 Individuals cannot be required to Incriminate or testify 
against themselves. 

2.3.6 In&lvlduals cannot be subject to cruel and unusual punishment. 

2.4 Laws governing the treatment of Juveniles suspected of violating the 
law have evolved during the past 100 years In the U.S. 

2.4.1 The historical differences In the handling of Juvenile 
offenders can be traced to the establishment of the first 
Juvenile courts In Illinois In 1899. 

2.4.2 Although various Jurisdictions have different procedures and 
safeguards for Juveniles, a few specific principles or rights 
are conmon to most states. 

2.4.3 In 1967. the Supreme Cour*^ recognized that Juveniles are 
entitled to the sam^ due process safeguards as adults. (Refer 
^to Handout 6 regarding the case of in re Gault.) Prior to this 
ruling. Juveniles Jid not have the same rights as adults when 
charged with delinquent acts (Learning Activity S). 

2.4.4 Ouring the last few years there has been a trend toward 
treating Juveniles suspected of coimilttlng serious offenses 
such as rape, murder, and aggravated assault as adults. 
(Handout 7 discusses the prosecution of Juvenile offenders as 
adults.) 

2.4.4.1 States have different policies and procedures for 
allowing Juveniles to be tried as adults. 

2.4.4.2 Juveniles tried as adults have a very high conviction 
rate, but most receive sentences, fines, or probation. 

2.5 Victim's rights have Influenced the purpose and actions of the CJS In 
recent years. While the 1960s and 1970s saw an expansion of the 
rights of Individuals accused and convicted of crimes, the 1980s have 
witnessed an emphasis on the victims of criminal behavior. (Discuss 
Handout 8.) 

Optional: Learning Activity 6 
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2.6 Detention facHUIes In the U.S. h«ve evolved In tenuis of their 

purposes and the Individuals they house. (See discussion strategies 
In learning Activities section.) 

2.6.1 Until the bte Iftth century, local Jails housed all Individuals 
awaiting trial and serving time. 

2.6.2 Prisons and fMnltcntiarles developed during the I9th century 
and heused Individuals for longer periods of time. In contrast 
to local Jails, prisons came under the jurisdiction of federal 
and state authorities. 

2.6.3 Today, local detention facilities Include lockup for periods of 
less than 48 hours and Jails for longer periods of time. 

2.6.4 In Many Jurisdictions* Juveniles are routinely held In Jails 
with adult prisoners. 

2.6.5 The fl/st training school for Juvenile offenders was 
established In Massachusetts In 1846. Currently, detention 
facilities for Juveniles Include special treatment centers, 
diagnostic centers, group homes, ranches, and training schools. 

2.6.6 Detention f«il1t1es for adults have evolved Into a system that 
includes minimum, medium, and maximum security prisons, special 
treatment centers, and half*way houses. 

3.0 CURRENT TRENDS IN THE CJS 

3 1 NiMber Incarcerated: The United States has one of the highest rates 
oMncarceratlon in the world. Only South Africa and the Soviet Union 
have greater percentages of their population In Jails and prisons than 
the United States. 

3.1.1 ht the present time, over 500,000 criminal offenders are housed 
In state and federal detention facilities and local Jails 
(Transparency 6). 

3.1.2 Of this 500,000, approximately 72,000 are Incarcerated In 
Juvenile detention facilities. 

3 13 In addition to those who are Incarcerated, nearly 2 million 
Individuals are under some form of community supervision such 
as probation or parole. 

3.1.4 Nationally, the District of Columbia and Nevada have the 

highest rates of Incarceration. New Hampshire and North Dakota 
have the lowest rates of Incarceration. (See discussion 
strategies in learning Activities section.) 

Adult correctional facilities: Nearly 3,500 local iails in the U.S. 
house sll^Sects and offenders for short periods of t me (Transparency 
6). in addition, there are 592 state and 45 federal prisons. 
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3.2.1 The average age of imnates in federal prisons is 32, and in 
state pr':ons 28. 



3.2.2 The average length of stay is 25 months. 

3.2.3 Nationally there are 131 more prisoners than there are prison 
beds. 

3.2.3.1 In 1983, over 11,000 inmates were held in local Jails 
because of overcrowding in prisons. 

3.2.3.2 In 1984, 31 correctional agencies were under court 
orders related to "conditions of confinement" because 
of overcrowding and similar problems. 

3.2.4 The hourly wage paid I' prison industries in the U.S. in 1983 
ranged from a low of 4 cents to a high of 54 cents. The 
average wage was 20 cents per hour. 

3.2.5 The average cost per inmate per year in the U.S. In 1983 was 
$16,245. The highest cost per inmate per year was in Alaska 
($36,500) and the lowest was Texas ($7,000). 

3.2.6 In 1983, 216 adults died in state or federal prisons as a 
result of suicide or homicide. 

Juvenile (letention: Juveniles are detained in a range of public and 
private facilities including special treatment centers, diagnostic 
centers., group homes, ranches, and training schools. 

3.3.1 About half of the Juveniles in custody are confined in 
detention centers or training schools with physically 
restrictive security. 

3.3.2 In recent years, there has been a move toward comrninlty based 
detention of Juveniles. There are over 650 less restrictive 
iuvenile detention facilities in the U.S. Most of these 
institutions are group homes. 

3.3.3 The average length of stay for Juveniles released in 1983 was 
11 months. 

3.3.4 lA 1983 the average cost per juvenile for all forms of care and 
supervision in the U.S. was $23,400 per year. 

3.3.5 In a number of states. Juvenile services are provided by the 
state under contractual arrangements with private agencies. 

3.3.6 Juveniles in detention are much more likely to receive 
educational, recreational, and social services than their 
counterparts in adult correctional facilities. 

3.3.7 In 1983, 15 Juveniles in detention in the U.S. died as a result 
of suicide or homicide. 



Ootional: learning Activity 7 
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4.0 CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

4 1 Correctional education programs exist In «ost prisons and detention 
5acn t « n the U S., though the quality and availability var es 
aiiSng Jurisdictions. Educational programs are Infrequently available 
in Jails and short-tens detention facilities. 

1 1 1 Annroxlmatelv 92t of all Juveniles Incarcerated In state 

52tentlVn f«llltles are Enrolled In correctional education 
programs . 

4 I 2 Approximately m of adults In state correctional facilities 
are enrolled In correctional education programs. 

Option: Leamlng Activity 8 

4.1.2 Basically, there are five different types of correctional 
education programs: 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
Graduate Equivalency Degree (GEO) 
Vocational Education (Voc-Ed) 
Post-Secondary Education 
Special Education 

4.2 Adult Basic Education (ABE) and similar P^^""«'^/^^,^"i2"*^TJp tern 
provide basic skills In reading, mathematics, and spelling. The term 
ABE is used most often to refer to basic skills programs If. adult 
correctional facilities. 

4 2 I In large juvenile detention facilities, curricula resemble 
■ traditional high school offerings. In smaller Juvenile 
detention facilities, the program Is similar to many 
alternative educational programs with a strong emphasis on 
Individualized Instruction. 

4 2 2 Educational services are mandated for Juveniles In most states. 
ABE programs are available to adults In most correctional 
facilities. In a few states. ABE Is mandated for adults with 
skills below a certain achievement level. 

Graduate Equivalency Degree (GEO) programs are J^^^ned to prepare 
students to successfully pass the GEO exam. A GEO certificate 
Sndlcatls that an Individual has mastered the skills necessary for 
graduation from high school. 



4.3 



4.3.t 



GEO curriculum Includes coursework In languaae arts, social 
studies, mathematics, and related high school subject areas. 



4 3 2 Traditionally, many correctional education programs were 

Evaluated on the nimber of GEO certificates earned by students 
In their programs. 
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4.4 Vocational Education (Voc-Ed) programs In "rrectlonal facilities 
Include a wide range of proarams, though specific skills taught U any 
given institution may be quite limited. 

4 4 I Vocational training is needed by many Incarcerated persons. 

About 25X of Jail inmates had no source of income before being 
incarcerated except welfare, social security, o"" ""^^'i?^";^;^^. 
benefits. The average inmate lives at the poverty level before 
entering Jail. 

4.4.2 Admission to vocational education programs often requires 
minimum competency in reading and mathematics. 

4 4 3 Some Voc-Ed programs have been criticized (I) for teaching 
nonfunctional skills or (2) for teaching skills but not 
providing opportunity to practice skills at the conclusion of 
training. 

4.4.4 Recently, Voc-Ed proarams in a few institutions have 

established cooperative traininn aoreements with industries. 
These arrangements ensure that Individuals who successfully 
complete training while incarcerated have Jobs when they 
reenter the comunlty. 

4.5 Post-Secondary Education programs are available in some adult 
correctional facilities. 

4 5 I These programs often involve cooperative relationships with 
conwHinity colleges and four-year institutions. Students 
enrolled in these programs have the opportunity to earn A. A., 
B.A.. and B.S. degrees. 

4.5.2 Courses of study in post-secondary education programs are 
usually limited to the liberal arts, humanities, and business. 

4 6 Special Education is a relatively new area in correctional education. 
(Module #3 presents an overview of special education.) 

4 6 I Approximately BOX of the 9.400 handicapped Juvenile offenders 
receive special education services (Transparency 7). 

4 6 2 Only about lOX of the estimated 41,590 adult handicapped 

offenders are currently receiving special education services 
(Transparency 8). 

4.6.3 The skill deficits of Juveniles and adults in ABE end special 
education programs are very similar. 

4 6 4 Effective special education programs focus on skill development 
rather than ability training. 
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Instructors or participants Interested In learning about the Criminal 
Justice Sjtsten and Juvenile Justice programs. 

rum 

"Old Enough to Oo Time" 

WNET Thirteen Distribution and Sales, 356 Vest 56th Street, New York, 
NY 10019. (Rental fee: $65/day on 3/4' videocassette. Purchase price: 
$385 on any video format.) 

This 60-m1nute film Is an 1n*depth examination of Juvenile Justice 
policies In the United States. The film includes discussion with 
Juvenile Justice professionals In a number of states. 

looks 

Carter, R. N., Glaser, 0., t Ullklns, L. T. (Eds.). (1965). Correctional 
Institutions (3rd ed.). New York: Harper I Row. 

This edited work covers a range of Issues In contemporary corrections. 
Major topics Include social context, programs In correctional 
Institutions, and reintegration Into the comminlty. 



Coates, R, B,, Miller, A. 0., t Ohlln, L. E. (1978). Diversity In a youth 
correctional system: Handling delinquents \u Massachusetts . Cain&rTdge , 
lU: Baillnger. 



This book describes the Impact of deinstitutionalization of Juvenile 
corrections In Massachusetts In the 1970s. The book reports on policy 
Issues concerning the quality of life within programs and the 
reintegration of Juvenile offenders Into the system. 

Cox, S. M., 4 Conrad, J. J. (1978). Juvenile Justice: A guide to practice 
and theory . Dubuque, lA: Mn. C. Brown. 

This text provides an overview of the Juvenile Justice system In the 
United States. Topics Include Juvenile court procedures, theories of 
delinquency, and Juvenile corrections. 

Eldefonso, E., & Hartlnger, W. (1976). Control, treatment, and rehabili - 
tation of Juvenile offenders . Beverly Hills, CA: 6iencoe Press. 

This Introductory text covers a radge of topics Including Juvenile 
courts, detention, characteristics of offenders, and aftercare. 

Snarr, R. W., A Wolfcrd, B. I. (1985). Introduction to corrections . 
Dubuque, I A: Mn. C. Brown. 

This text provides an excellent overview of correction's Including 
community-based programs and probation. Much of the Information 
presented In this module was obtained from this text. 

ERIC 
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U.S. Department of Justice. (1983). Report to the nation on crime and 
justice: The data. Washington, DC: Bureau of^stlce Statistics. 

This 108-paae reoort brings together data from the Bureau's own reports, 
the FBI Uniform Crime Reports, the Bureau of Census, the National 
Institute of Justice, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, and many other research and reference sources. It contains 
many excellent charts and graphs, has a non-technical format, and Is very 
readable. 
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Purposes of the CJS 

Punishment 
Protection 
Rehabilitation 

40 
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Legislative 

Defining illegal behavior 
Setting permissible sentences 
Appropriating money 

Executive 

Approving laws 
Enforcing laws 

Judicial 

Interpreting laws 
Ruling on lawsuits 
Granting probation 
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Serious crime arrests highest in young age yioups 



Afteat t«tt per 100,000 poriont 




Soufoe: ^0! UiiHoim Ctlm« RopoHs, 3-yoar •veinge, :078-BO. 
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Percenuge of Lone and Group Offenders Among Offenders Brought to the Juvenfle Court 
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HGURE 2 

Percentage Distribution of Offenders Brought to Court by Number of Partidpants 
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Terminology 



Juvenile 


Adult 


Petition 


Pnmn 1 a i irh 

V^UIlip 1 CL Ml u 


Surnmcns 


Warran u 


Detention hearing 


Arraignment 


Adjudication hearing 


Trial 


Involvement 


Guilt 


Dispositional hearing 


Sentencing 
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OVERIIEAI) TKAHSPABiilCIES 23 



Incarceration 



Adults 



Juveniles 



Number incarcerated 



428,000 



72,000 



No. of facilities 



4,137 



2,576 



Average age 



28 



(under 18) 



Average stay 



25 mos. 



11 mos. 



Cost per inmate 
per year 



$16,245 



$23,400 



Deaths 



216 



15 



4B 



C/SET 



SPECIAL EDUCATION IN 
JUVeULE CORRECTIONS 



INCARCERATED JITOILES 33.190 

JUVeilLES IN CORRECTIONAL 30.581 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

ESTIiVlED HANDICAPPED 9.4ii3 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

HANDICAPPED JUVEiNILE OFFENDERS 7.570 
CURRENTLY SERVED 

ESTIMATED HANDICAPPED JUVEIILE 802 
OFFENDERS CURRBITLY SERVED 

STATES RECEIVING P.L. S^-m MONIES 34 
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SPECIAL lDUCATION' 
IN ADULT COPffCTIONS 



ADULTS IN correction;! 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ESTIi^TED HANDICAPPD 
ADULT OFENDERS 

HANDICAPPED ADULT OFFENDERS 
CURRENTLY SERVED • 



ERIC 



C/SET 



INCARCERATED ADULTS 399.535 

118.158 



^1.590 



4.313 



ESTIMATED HANDICAPPED ADULT .n. 
OFFENDERS CURRErlTLY SERVED 

STATES RECEIVING P.L. 94- W2 MONIES 17 
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TRAINING OBJECTIVES 



Upon completion of Module #l,the 
major functions of the criminal 
treatment of juvenile and adult 
correctional education programs. 



participant will be able to describe 
justice system, differences in the 
offenders, and the major types of 



Correctional educators need to have a basic understanding of the 
criminal justice system in order to understand the eut-of-dassroom 
experiences of the incarcerated students they teach. Basic knowledge of 
the criminal justice system will assist correctional educators in 
working with correctional officers, the courts, parole and probation 
officers, and other professionals in the system. 



1.0 The crinlnal justice ^ysten and process 

After completion of this module, the participant will. be able to: 

1.1 State the *Jiree purposes of the criminal justice system. 

1.2 Describe the criminal justice process through the stages of 
arrest, prosecution, incarceration, and release. 

1.3 Describe toe differences in the juvenile justice system, both in 
terms of the type of offender and the different manner in which 
they are processed through the system. 

2.0 Historical perspectives on the criminal justice system 

2.1 Identify the roots of contemporary justice practfces. 

2.2 State the consequences emphasized in each of two philosophical 
positions regarding criminal behavior. 

2.3 Identify laws governing the protection of individuals subject to 
arrest, detention, and confinement. 

2.4 Briefly state the S^reme Court's ruling in regard to juvenile 
offenders (In re Sault « 1967). 

2.5 State which public issue currentlyinfluences the purposes and 
actions of the criminal justice system. 

2.6 Describe the differences between jails, lock-ups, and prisons. 
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Current perspectives on the criminal justice system 

3.1 State the approximate number of offenders housed 1n detention 
facilities and under supervision 1n the coirmunity. 

3.2 Identify correct facts regarding conditions in adult 
correctional facilities. 

3.3 Identify correct facts regarding juvenile detention facilities. 
Correctional education programs 

4.1 State the proportion of incarcerated juveniles and adults 
receiving educational services. 

4.2 Describe the curricular emphasis in Adult Basic Education. 

4.3 State what is Indicated by attainment of a GEO certificate. 

4.4 Identify two criticisms of Vocational Education programs in 
correctional institutions. 

4.5 Identify the courses of study usually offered in Post Secondary 
Education programs. 

4.6 State the proportion of handicapped juveniles and adult 
offenders receiving special education services. 
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Glossary 

MJudlcatloa The Judgment made by thit court In the case of J"^«n'^es- 

Juvenile offenders are "adjudicated^ to be "delinquent rather than 
found gulUy a crime. 

Arralanment The hearing or court appearance at which the accused Is 

formally charged, advised of the rights of criminal defendants, and 
asked to enter a plea to the charges (guilty, not gulltv, or nolo 
contendere - accepting penalty without admitting guilt), irthe 
accused pleads guilty or nolo contendere , the offender also may be 
sent^nced at that time. 

JUsaalt Unlawful Intentional inflicting, or attempted inflicting, of 

Injury upon another person. Aggravated assault Is the unlawful ^ 
Intentional inflicting of serious bodilV injury or unlawful threat 
or attempt to inflict bodily 1 jury or death by means of a deadly or 
dangerous weapon. 

Ball Anyone of a number of mechanisms for pre-trial release from 
detention of accused Individuals. 

Burglary Unlawful entry of any residence, industry, or business, with or 
without force, with the Intent to conalt a felony or 

Comminity-based Any and all activities Involving the community In efforts 
to reintegrate offenders. 

Corrections The f stematic and organized efforts directed by a society 
which attempts to punish offer^ers. protect the public from 
offenders. char^,e offender behavior, and compensate victims. 

Deterrence The effect that the threat of punishment has In Inducing 
citizens t refrain from Megal activity. 

Discretion Latitude of free choice within certain legal bounds or 
decisions made that are not generally open to ree.^nm1nat1on by 
othjr^. 

PUposltion Determination of a juver.lle offender's status, given Instead 
?f • sentence and «ixtend1ng until the juvenile becomes an adult or 
unt :fie offending behavior has been corrected. 

Due procesL A fundamental Idea wherein a person should not be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without legal procedures that are fair 
and reasonable. 

Felony A serious crime, such as armed robbery, assault, or murder, with 
punls^iment ranging from Incarceration for one yer** or more through a 
death sentence. 



Fines 



An penalty that requires the offender to pay a specific %m of 
money within the limit set by law. Fines are often imposed in 
addition to probation or uS an alternative (.0 Incarceration. 
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/iomlclde Causing the daath of another without legal justification or 
excuse. 

Incarceration Detention of a person In lall or prison. In many states, 
convicted offenders sentenced to less than 1 year are held In a 
local jail; those sentenced to longer terms are committed to the 
state prison. 

Intake A proceduru among juvenile courts where officials evaluate social 
histories of accused offenders to decide whether or not to refer 
cases to court. 

Involvement The term used in the juvenile justice system rather than 
quilt ♦o describe the judgment on the youth's participation In 
unlawful activity. 

Jail A confinement facllltx under local authoritpr to hold Individuals for 
periods In excess of 48 hours. 

Juvenile justice systoa Various laws and courts established to have 

jurisdictional authority over younoer persons, usually specified as 
under the age of 18. This system is concerned with violation of 
criminal law by juvenile;, status offenses, and dependent and 
neglected children. 

carcenv Unlawful taking or attempted taking of property (other than a 
motor vehicle) from the possession of another, by stealth, without 
force and without dec2lt. with the intent to permanently deprive the 
owner of the property. 

tockup A temporary holding facility which by law or practice can 
Incarcerate an Individual for less tian 48 hours. 

Hisdemeanor Considered a less serious violation of the criminal law. 
conmonly penalized by a fine and/or <;hort jail sentence. 

Parens patriae A doctrine from English law In which the state assumed 
authority and responsibility to oversee -»glected and abused 
children. In the United States this doctrine was extended to also 
include delinquent children with the establishment of juvenile 
courts beginning In 1899. 

i Parole The conditional release of an adult from incarceration In a 
cprrectlonal institution after having served less than a full 
sentence, and placement under the supervision of a correctional 
agency empowered with the authority to reincarcerate the Individual 
If the conditions of parole have been violated. 

Petition A means of referral to the juvenile justice system whereby a 
comploint Is made to ai ^ .iritles concerning tne ]^outh. 

Prisonns Large facilities operated by a state or federal government to 
hold persons sentenced under state or federtl laws to terms of 
confinement of more t\ one year. 
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Probation A sentencing alternative In which Incarceration Is avoided and 
the offender remains In the community under the supervision of a 
probation officer. 

Prosecutor/Prosecuting Attorney' The state or local official who represents 
the citizens or the conmunity in matters of criminal law. The 
prosecutor coordinates the government's response to crime bv 
pressing charges, presenting the case against the accused at the 
trial, and sometimes making sentence recomaendations. 

Rehabilititiort Removing or remediating presumed causes of crime by 

providing economic, psychological, or socialization assistance to 
offenders to reduce the likelihood of continuing in crime. 

Robbery Unlawful takJna or attempted taking of property that is in the 
immediate possession of another by force or threat of force. 

Sentencing The process of placing an authorized Judicial penalty on a 
person who pleads gulUy or is convicted of a crime. Sentencing 
decisions have direct implications for corrections. 

Status offense Noncriminal behavior such as truancy and running away from 
home, which is in violation of law applicable only to Juveniles 
(usually through age 17). 

SuPMNMis The term used in the juvenile Justice system rather than warrant 
to signify authorization for a Juvenile to be taken into custody or 
brcught before the court. 

Warrant A document issued by a magistrate authorizing an uf fleer to make 
an arrest, seize property, make a search, or carry out a Judgment. 
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Overview of the Criminal Justice Systan 



ARREST 

(Police, 

Cotrmunity 

detention) 

PROSECUTION 

(Prosecuting 
attorney. 
State attorney's 
office) 



COURTS 

(Bench t^ial 
or jury) 



CORRECTIONS 



(Courts) 



Criminal ^activity 
Investigation 

I 

Arrest 
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305* 




Charges 
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175 



Case 
dropped 



More 
information 



I 



Initial aooear'.nce 
705 



Preliminary 
hearing 
455 
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415 



Dismissal 
35 

Acquittal 
25 



Conviction 
45 



Appeal 



Released 
on bail 





Charge 
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85 



Charge 
reduced 





Guilty 
plea 
325 



Fine, 
Probation, 
Short jail 
term 
345 




"Pirctnugts in ptretnt of ttio »t irrtsiai. 
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Multiple Discretions in Sentencing 

The best single phrase tu describe the allocation of sentencing power in state 
and federal criminal justice is multiple discretion. Putting aside the enor- 
mous power of the police to decide whether to arrest, and to seiea initial 
charges, there are four separate institutions'that have the power to deter- 
mine criminal sentenc^--the legislature, the prosecutor, the judge, and the 
parole board or its equivalent. 

The Ugislamre sets the range of sentences legally authorized after convic- 
tion for a particular criminal charge. Criminal law in the United States is 
noted for extremely wide ranges of sentencing power, delegated by legisla- 
tion to discretionary ^nts, with extremely high maximum penalties and 
very few limits on how much less than the maximum can be imposed. In 
practice, then, most legislatures dekgate their sentencing powers to other 
institutions. For example, second degree murder in Pennsylvania, prior to 
1973, was punishable by '*not more than 20 yean** in the state penitentiary 
Any sentence above 20 years could not be imposed; any sentence below 20 
yeairs-Hnduding probatioit— was within the power of the sentencing judge. 

The proseemor is not normally thougnt of as an official who has. or 
exercises, the power to determine punishment. lu practice, however, the 
prosecutor is xhe most important institutional determinant of a criminal 
sentence. H& has the legal authority to drop criminal charges, thus ending 
the possibility of punishment. He has the legal authority in most systems to 
determine the spediic offense for which a person is to be prosecuted, and 
this ability to select a charge can also broaden or narrow the range of 
sentences that can be imposed upon conviction. In congested urban court 
systems (and elsewhere) he has the absolurt power to reduce charges in 
exchange for guilty pleas and to recommend particular sentences to the 
court as part of a "plea bargain'*; rarely will his recommendation for a 
lenient sentence be refused in an adversary system in which he is supposed to 
represent the {^uninve interests of the state. 

The judie has the power to select a sentence from the wide range made 
available by the legisL^iure fcr any charge that produces a conviction. His 
powers are discretionary— within this range of legally authorized sanctions 
his selection O inot be appealed, and is not i^ewed. Inus. under the 
Pennsylvania S/Stem we studied, a defendant conviaed of second degree 
murder can be sfmtenced to probation, one year in the penitenpary or 20 
years. On occasion, the legislature will provide a mandatory minimum 
sentence, such as life imprisonment for first degree murder, that reduces the 
judge's options once a defendant has been conviaed of that particular 
offense. In such cases the prosecutor and judge retain the option to charge 
or convict a defendant for a lesser offense in order to retain their discretion- 
ary power.' More often the judge has a wide range of sentencing choices 
and, influenced by the prosecutor's recommendation, will select either a 
single sentence (e.g., two years) or a minimum and maximum sentence 
(e.g.. not less than two nor more than five yean) for a particular offender. 
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The paroU or correcdonal authorin normally has the power to modify 
judidal sentences to a considerable degree. When the judge pronounces a 
single sentence, such as two yean, usually legislation authorizes release 
from prison to parole after a specified proportion of the & ntence has been 
served. When the judge has provided for a minimum and maximum sen- 
tence, such as two to five years, the relative power of the correctional or 
parole authority is increased, because it has the responsibility to determine 
at what point in a prison sentence the offender is to be released. The parole 
board's decision is a discretionary cae, traditionaUy made without guide- 
lines or principles of decision. 

This outline of our present sentencing system necessarily misses the range 
of variation among jurisdictions in the fifty states and the federal system, 
and oversimplify^ the complex interplay among instimtions in each system. 
It is useful, however, as a context m which to consider specific proposed 
reforms; it also helps to explain why 'he labyrinthine status quo has few 
articulate defenders. With all our emphasis on due process in the determina- 
tion of guilt, our machinery for setting pu ni s hm ent lacks any principle 
except unguided discretion.' Plea bargaining, disparity of treatment and 
uncertainty are all symptoms of a larger malaise — the absence of rules or 
even guidelines in determining the distribution of punishments. Other 
societies, less commined to the rule of law. or less infested with crime, might 
suffer such a system. Po'verful voices are beginning to tell us we cannot. 

From Zimring, F. E. (1984). Making the punishment fit the crime: A 
consumer's guide to sentencing reform. In G. Hawkins & F. E. Zimring 
(Eds.), The Pursuit of criminal justice , pp. 257-275. Chicago: 
Uni vers ity of Chicago Press. 
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The Case of in re Gault 



In 1967,, one of the most significant cases affecting 
juvenile justice was brought before the Unit-d States Supreme 
Court. Gerald Gault, 'age 15, was adjudicated a juvenile 
delinquent, charged with making an obscene phone cal! . He 
was committed to the State Industrial School, until he reached 
twenty-one, a sentence of six years. Interestingly, the 
maximum penalty if Gerald had been eighteen or older would 
have been a fine of $5 to $50 or a jail term of no more than 
two months . 

The adjudicatory hearing had been completely informal. 
No notice of charges were given. Gerald did not have legal 
counsel, and none of the testimony was sworn. Yet, Gerald 
was adjudicated a delinquent and sentenced to an institution 
for six years. 

Upon reviewing the case, the Supreme Court ruled in favor 
of Gault and outlined due process procedtiral requirements con- 
sidered essential for adjudicatory hearings. The procedures 
enumerated were the following: 

1. The child and parents must be given a written 
notice of charges. 

2. The child and parents have the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel. 

3. The child has the right to remain silent under 
provision of the freedom from self-incrimination 
clause of the Fifth Amendment. 

4. The child has a right to confront and cross- 
examine any witnesses against him. 

This case, with others that followed, instigated great 
change in juvenile courts. In some juristictions rights 
accorded juveniles were even expanded beyond those contained 
in the Gaxilt decision.. The result was a juvenile court that 
operated with increased procedv'ral fairness , which is consis- 
tent with the longstanding philosophy of the juvenile courts 
to act in the best interests of the child. However, com- 
pliance with Gault and other cases has not been achieved in 
all Juristictions. 



(From Snarr, R. W. & Wolford, B. I. (1985). Introduction to 
Corrections . Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown, Publishers, pp. 
fi7-88.) 
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Under certain circumstances, juveniles 
may be tried in criminal courts 



Ag« at which criminal courts gain jurisdiction of young offtndars 
rangas from 18 to 11 yoars old 
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All SUtM tilow juvmilos to to 
triad u adults in crtminai courts 

Juvniita art rs^mrtd to alminai 
cduf^i tft orts of infii A/a vss: — 

• Juolaai waivar— tntluvanila court 
waivas Its junsQtetion and tranafars 
thf casa to cnmtnai court (tha pro- 
cadurt is also known as ^"binding 
ovar" or *^cartifying^ juvanila easas to 
criminal courts) 
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munjar or rapa. 

TMrtaan Statsa authoriaa 
proaacutors to flia eaaaa 
in tithar tha juvanila or eriminai 
caurta at thair dacration 

Thia procadura, known as concurrant 
jurisdiction, may to limitad to cartain • 
offanaas or to juvantlas of a carcain 
aga Eigm of tha 13 Statas orovtda 
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tnai of youth for sanous cnmaa. 
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As of 1978, 31 Statas axdudad 
eartain offansaa from juvanila 
court jurisdictions 

Twanty Statas axdudad only traffic, 
watarcraft fish, or'gama violations. 
Tha othar 11 Statas axdudad sanous 
offanaas: 8 also axdudad soma 
minor offanaas. In Oaiawara. Indiana. 
Navada. and Pannayivanla. parsons of 
any aga chargoo with i caottaJ ot1%nz9 
ara proaacutad in aduit courts. 

Atout114»0iuvaniiaa 
wars rafarrad to criminal 
courta in1978 

l-lamparian found that moat juvanilas 
tnad in criminal courts wara aga 17 
and wara cftargad with proparty of* 
f anaaa. Sto also found that vioiant 
oftanaaa wart involvsd In laaa than a 
fourth of tha judldal waivara or con- 
eunant juriadicdon fiiings. Almost all 
juvanilaa chargad undar axdudao* 
offanaa tawa wara chargad with crimas 
against paopia tocauaa faw othar san« 
ous cnmas ara covarao by thosa laws. 

Juvanilaa triad aa adulta hava 
a vary high conviction rata* 
but moat racsiva aantancaa 

of prototion or flnas 

Mora than 90% of tha judicial watvar 
or coneunant juriadiction casas in 
l-lampanan's study raaultad In guilty 
varalcts, ano mora than half tha 
convictiona lad to finaa or prooatton. 
l-lowavar. juvantlas convictad unoar 
axciuoaa<offansa laws wara mora 
ilkaiy to ba instttiittonaiizaa Among 
tha juvanilaa santancao to mcarcara- 
tion. about 14% racatvao santancas 
that couid hava laatad. undar tha most 
t9n9m circumstancaa. 10 or mora 
yaars. Howavar. thosa incarearatao 
ganaraiiy racatvad longar santancas 
than thay would hava racatvad undar 
a juvanila diaoosltion. Hov^avar, moat 
youths. \\k% adulta. ara raiaaaad from 
confinamont tofora sarving thatr max* 
Imum aantancaa. 
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( 1983 ) . flapoff fo tti§ Nation on Crim* and Jo«f/ct 61 
U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics 
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Life, 7:42, April, 1984 
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aidarad puiabla yat alaoat 1 

tha pamt in an ahaady ovu 

danad ayatauL But ahTAit 10 ]faan 
afo. dua m pare ta tha vanaa'a 
a iofw man t and a abarpanad pub* 
ba aiwanaaa aT tha ahaaaaftil 
traat&ant af nipa vi ftma » by 
aeuna and pahaai all that bagaa 
ehaa|in{p Today bwraaatng oara 
la itvaa ta vieoaa and ta thair 
naad la ba daaantly hMbidad in 
thapmaaaoTjiwiaob 

Frapam rauihly ataUlar ta 
I'a. haaad aitharin tha laaal 



to auka 
, 9Mny ytctttB 
ftmhar aauafacttan ihroufb 
lawwtta m tha oMl oomtai 

hava paaily attnulatad tha I 
of public urfaaay. Chartooa Hul- 
llagK; arhoaa daughtar waa klllad 
tn 1971, laundad tha Paranta of 
Murdaiad QUldna which ooar 
auppQct thfough 37 
of POMC m tha OS. 
Caaada and AuairaliL Mary- 
land*a Siaphaala 5)opar Coobii* 
lor a young wooua 
Idllaca got off with Ugtt 
I m 1963. hca aignad up 
11.000 mambm and u lobbymg 
ta cbaaga ataia aamandag lawa. 

Although soany prof aaatoaala 
ara akspoeali aama a^noua a^ 
fbfta hava baan nada ta bnag 
aboitt a aort of laaonaillaiian bt* 
raaan incttma and offandara. Ob> 
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»Buttt&Gaoa* 
aaa Cauncy, ItY. la ana caaa of 
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tha laflBlly af a wanan kUlad by a 
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ha thaugnt tha 
I ahould not hava la aara tha 
laat of hia •a m a nna of four 
MMba of waabaoda m jail but 
ahauld apand aaora tiaaa tn 
nmnyaaraaaiaataad. ^ 
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Compensation for crime victims has become more available, 
particularty in the past 10 years 



victim eomp^nsatlon pro9r«ms 
art a ralatlvtly naw phanomanon 

In 19K, California launchad tha first 
atatawtda program. Sinca than, mora 
than half of aU Stitaa hava atartad 
aimilar programa. moat of tham in tha 
past S yaara.^ Thaaa programs hava 
baan astabliahad in maponaa to tha 
prootams facad by tha vietlma of vio- 
lam crima, particularty thoaa who can- 
not afford madlcai axpanaaa or loss 
ofaammgs. Thaaa Stata pre ^ -jns 
complamant many othar afforts to aid 
crima vietlma; such afforts inciuda 
mpa crisis camara and proaacutors' 
victim asaiatanca programs. 

Moat progrsma pfovlda lor 
raoovary of madlcai axpaiMa 
and soma loot aamlnga 

Undar many programa. If a victim dias, 
hia or har family bacomas aiigibia to 
apply for raimbursamant of out-of* 
pockst madical and funarai axpanaaa. 
At praaant nona of tha programs ra- 
bnoursa tha victim for prooarty loss or 
damaga. Stataa uauaily dany awards 
to a victtm who provoicad tha crime, 
was involvad in an illagai aciivtt/ wnan 
tha ertma occurrr l or vm ralatad to 
tha offanoar. Soma Statas eomoansata 
only Stats raatdants as opposad to 
vfaitors to tha Stata. 

Victim oo mp a na atlon awards 
totaiad S34 miUlon In 1980 

To pay for that r victim companaation 
pfograma*^ 

• 14 Stat. <^ on panalty aaaass* 
nants against convictad offandars. 

• Anothr u Statas raly on lagisiativa 
aoproprlctions. 

• Tha ramaining Statas raly on a 
combination of tha two aourcas. 

Raatltution to tha victim by tha of* 
fandsr uauaily raducas tha companaa- 
tion award. 

In 11 Stataa, money aamad by offand* 
ars as a raauit of thair erimas, such 
as by writing bodca, la put into an 
account from which vietlma ara cem- 
pansatad. TMs approach waa aatab* 
ilahad by tha Naw York la^ialatura 
whan convtctad mufdarar David Banco* 
witz, tha of Sam'* murdarar, had 
axpactattona of making a graat daai 
o ' rnonay by aaiimg hto atory. 
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37 Slatas and tha Diatrict of Columbia hava companaation programs 
to halp victbna of violant crima 

Tg Qualify, vtetim must'— 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Traditions of Crime 



nPhe key factor m preventing juvenile de* 
Unquency is to get faznilies, schoois« 
peer groups^ youth' gangs, local officials, 
and sodal organizations involved in pro- 
viding healthier social development op- 
pominities for young people, according to 
two reports published by the National In- 
stinite for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention and reported on in a ment issue 
of Justici Assisrmci N€ws. 

**It is lojpcally fanpossible to attack the 
persistisg causes of delinquency by treating 
nuiividnals whose befaaviiv is the outcome 
of those causes^** said one of the reports, 
*The Prevendon of Serious Delinquency: 
What to Dor* 

Much of the nadon*s serious delin- 
quency, !he report added, can be found in 
those parts of U.S. does where land-use 
policies created slums and where ndidons 
of chme were generated by immigrants, the 
unemployed, the dispo ss e s s e d p eople 
who were attracted by the social support of 
others like themselves or by nearby job op- 
portunities, or who were forced there by 
low rents or miai discrimination, 

*niie cultural ffansmission of criminal 
va]*KS and behavior patterns keeps the de- 
linquency rate high and stable and pre- 
serves the area's cuinual disorganization,** 
the report connnued. *The process, then, 
continues m a vicious drele/* 

**ln ess en c e ,"* the smdy commented. 
**an mdividual learns criniinal behavior, 
particttlariy within sodai groups or social 
veas where there is a culture conilia or in- 
consistency surrounding die violadon ^ 
d)elaw/* 

if dse social p roce ss of making a young- 
ster nxsral has been imenupted by ^lyiring 
or poorly trained pareius, inadequate 
school performaaoa^ job fulist, unem- 
ployment, or <ts«u«iWiMiMWf ^ the child is 
more at riak and is more likely to be influ- 
enced by similar yciuths who provide the 
sQppoR, rewards, and reinf oreements that 
the conventiottai world withholds, the m- 
pcst pointed out. A juvenile delinquent, it 
said, leans criminal behavior, which he 
accepts as normal, in local ^'nmw**^ or 
social groups where violent conduct is tol- 
erated or encouraged* 



The report and the comparxion volume, 
••Preventing Delinquency/' snd a 30- 
minute movie, ••Preventing Delinquen- 
cy— The Sodal Devdopment Approach,** 
were prepared for the National Instimte— 
which is a pan of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention — by 
the University of Washington's ^smer of 
Law and Justice in Seasle. The reports 
were written by Joseph G. Weis, John Sed* 
erstrom, and J. David Hawkins. 

^'Preventing Delinquency** stated that 
more than 40 percem of all arrests for mur- 
der, fordble r^)e, robbery, aggravated as* 
sault, burglary, Ivceny, and motor vehicle 
theft are of youths less than 18 years old. 

Between 1970 and 1977. it said, the 
adult arrest rate for these crimes Increased 
by 21 p ercen t and U» juvenile rite by 22 
percent, but the arrest rate for youths re- 
mained about 65 p ercem greater than that 
for adults. During the same period of time 
juvenile court referrals ir;creased by 36 
percent, while adult prosecudons increased 
by 9 percent. 

Both reports emphasized the crudal im- 
pact on children of .the comxrumity*s so- 
dalizing institutions—family, school, 
peers, coworkers and friends, among 
others. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention has implemented a 
research and development projiect based on 
the recommendadons in six school-based 
programs in Readings Pennsylvania: Ban- 
gor, Maine: Wacerbury, Connecticut: Dd- 
my Beach, Florida: Paterson, New Jerser* 
and New York Cty as well as in a more 
comprehensive long-fera project in Seat- 
de. 
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VICTIM'S BILL OF RIGHTS 

Source: Victim's Bill of Rights . Victim's Assistance Network, 
(Loulsvi He, Kentucky, co.imonweal th Attorney's Office, 1981) 
pp. 1-2. 
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Basic bill of rigms tor vtetims and wttntsats. Aa a law abiding ettiztn or as a Victim or 
WitMss of cfima ont has tht right 

6) To bt informtd by local iaw^nforcamant agtncita, or ttit county ur 
CcfflmoRwaalth'a ^rttomay of tht currant status of thair cast and to bt informtd of tht 
final diapoaition oi that cast. 

(2) To bt informtd of post stntanca htaringa afftcting parolt or probation ri^its of 
tht aeeustd and tht right to bt informtd by tht appropriatt criminal justict agtncy whan 
tht ptrpttrator or dtftndant is rtltaaad from custody. 

(3) To bt notifii^u that a court procatding to which thty havt bttn subpctnatd will 
not go on as sch%<iuitd, in ordtr to savt tht ptrson an unntctsaary tiip to court 

(4) To bt frtt from intimtdatioawhtn invoivtd in tht criminal juatict systtm and to 
rtcttvt th% maximum avasIabJt prottction from ttirtats and harm whan such intimidation 
cannot bt prtvtnttd. 

(S; To bt notilitd that a county or commonwtatth attomty is inttnding to tntar into a 
pita bargain with tht dtftndant and to havt tht dttaiis of tht pita bargain explaintd in 
nomttchnieal languagt. ^ . 

(6) To bt trtattd with dignity, rtaptct and courttsy through tht provuion of basic 
human strvicts to mttt tmtrganc/ and long ttrm nttds caustd by financial, physics!, wr 
psychological injury. 

(7) To bt informtd by agtnts of tht criminal iuatict systtm of availablt 
comotnaation as providtd by tht statt's Crimt Victim's Comptnsation Board. 

(8) To bt informtd of social strvicts or othtr mtans of financial assiatanca avaiiablt 
• as a rtsuit of bting a victim or witntss of crimt, including information on how to apply for 

thtst strvicts and assiatanca. 

(9) To havt any stoltn or othtr ptrsonai proptrty htid by law tnforcamtnt 
authcritita for tvtdtnttar/ or othtr puroosts rttumtd aa txptditiously as posaiblt. 
Whtntvtr possibit, a photograph snould bt uatd in litu of tht actual tvtdtnca. 

(10) To bt providtd with appropriatt tmpioytr imtrctssion strv:cas to tnsurt that 
tmpioytrs of victims and witntaats will cooptratt with tht criminal justict systtm in 
ordtr to minimizt an tmpioytt a loaa of pay and othtr btntfita rtsulting from court 
apptarancaa. 

(11) To bt tntititd to a apttdy diapoaition of tht cast in which thty art invoivtd as 
a victim or witntss in ordtr to minimiza tht Itngth of timt thty must tndurt tht strtss of 
thtir rtsponaibiittits in conntction with thtir cast. 

(12) To bt providtd information and asaistamca in obtaining rtimburstmtnt for travtl 
txptnata as outtintd in tht statt statutta. \ 

(13) To bt providtd, whtntvtr possibit, a stcurt waiting arta during court 
procatdinga that dota not rtquirt tht victims and witntaats to bt in dost proximity to 
dtftndants and famtllta and fritnds of dtftndants. j S 

(14) To hm^m tht immtdiatt family mtmbtrs of all homicidt victims affordtd all of tht ; 
rights htrtin grantad to victims and witntss ta with tht txcaotion of provision 12. ' 
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American Correctional Association 
Declaration of Principles 



PreamiU 

More thin a century ago, in 1870, leaden in American c o rr e ctions fint developed principlci suting the ideas 
and objectives underlying the practice of their profession. 

As members of the American Conecdonai Assodanon, we continue in the spirit o: our founders by renew* 
ing and revising these prindpies in 1982, so tfa^ may continue t lide sound correctional practices, make dear 
our philosophy and and facilitate our seeking out and involving the leaders and ddxeu ^{ the communities 
weservto 

The role of co r rect i ons is to assist in the prevention and control of delinquency and crime. We believe that 
the prindpies stated berem provide the conceptual foundation for cor re cti onal policy that win increase that 
contribution. Ultimatclyt however, preventing criminal and delinquent behavior depends in large measure on the 
win of the individual ad the constructive qualities of sodety and its basic institutions^amily, scfaooU rdigioiu 
and government* 

Social ordt.* in a democratic sodety depends on full recogmtion of individual human worth and dignity. 
Thus, in all its aspects, co rrect i ons must be measured against standards of fairness and humanity. We share with 
the rest of the juvenile and criminal justice systems the obligation to balance the protection of individuals against 
excessive restrictions. 

Fmally, we are committed to conducting corrections m a manner reflecting rational planning and effective 
administration as measured by reoognizni professional standards. 

Principles 

Article I^Basic Precepts 

1. Laws and administrative polides and systems steruaing from them shall be based on respect for hu m a n 
dignity and worth with recognition that hope Is essential to himiane and just programs. 

2. Victims, wimesses, and all other dtizeiis who come in conuct with the criminal justice system shall receive 
fair, co nce r n ed considcradon and assistance induding restitution and/or compensadon when appropriate. 

3. The accused or convicted offender shall be accort^H the protection of recognized standards of safety, hu- 
maneness, and due prccess. Individxuis who are neither accused nor charged with criminal offenses should 
be served by other systems. 

4. Sanctions imposed by the court shall be commensurate with the seriousness of the offense and take into 
account the past criminal history and extent of the offender's partidpation in the crime. Unwarranted dis- 
parity, undue length of sentences, and rigid sentencing structures are an injustice to sodety and the offender 
and create circumstances that are not in the best interest of mercy, justice, or public protscuon. 

5. The least restrictive means of control and supervision consistent with public safety siiall be used. Use of 
institutions for r atrd and supervision of pretrial detendon and postconviction disposition shall be based 
on judicious and restricted use of a limited resource. Incarceration shall only be used with juveniles or adults 
charged with or convicted of criminal offenses and for whom o:^er alternative disposition is safe o. ac« 
cepuble to sodety. 

6. Juvenile and adult corre c ti onal agendes, whether federal sute, or local <^ pubUc private, or voluntary, 
must regard themsdves as pan of a highly integrated larger system tha; must work together toward common 
gials. 

7. Correctional agencies, in order to be accounuble to and recdve strong support from all branches of gov- 
ernment and the public at large, must take an active role in setting future direction and must provide in- 
formation on which public policy decisions can be made. 
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Article Il^Programs and Services 

i. Correctional profiams tt aU levels of govcmrocni require a careful balance of community and instiwtional 
services that provide a range of effective, just, humane, and ufe options fcT handling adult and juve nile 
offenders. These services shall meet accepted professional standards and be accredited where appropriate. 

9« C tectional agendes shall provide dassifcation systems for determining placement, degree of supervision, 
and programming that afford differential controls and services for adult and juvenile offenders. These sys* 
tems be btf ff i on sound theory and empirical knowledge of human behavior, giving consideration to 
such factors as age, sex, physical and mental eonditionst and the nature of the offense. 

10. All offenders, whether in the community or in insdtutiotts, shall be afforded the opportunity to engage in 
productive work and participate in programs induding educational, vocational training, reUgious, counsd- 
tng, constructive use of leisure time, and other activities that wiD mhance self-worth, community integration, 
and economic status. 

Article IlJ^Personnel 

1 1. Adequately trained and well-supervised volunteers arc :4sential adjuncts to effective delivery of services to 
adult and juvenOe offenders at all sugr^; of the correctional process. 

12. Leadership sdection for conecti rnal a^fendes at all levels, pubUc and private, shall be op the basis of merit 
without regard for poUtical alBliatir.tt, race, sex, or religion, with tenure assured • .g as there is dem- 
onstrated competent performanc;^ and compliance with professional and ethical stauikrds. 

13. The staff of correctional systems must be profesrionaUy competent and weU-trainei 

and retamed on the basis of merit without regard to polidcal afBIiadon, race, sex, or religion and afforded 
training, career devdopment experiences, and remuneration commensurate with job requirements and per- 
formance. 

Article IV^Advancement of Knowledge 

1 4. Correctional agencies have a continuing responsibility to promote, sponsor, and parridpatc in research and 
program evaluation effortSc Doing so will contribute to both an understanding of the prevention and contrc' 
of delinquent and criminal behavior and to assessment of the effectiveness and effidency of programs and 
services. 
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HA0UTS: 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION / THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE ^TEM 42. 

11-11 (p. 5) 




FIgura 7.7. 

Rale (per 100.000 
civilian population) 
of aenlenced 
prisoners 
incarceraled In 
Skdie iiislilullons, 
by juriadlclion 



Source: U.S. 
Department ol Justice. 
Bureau ol Jjsiica 
Statistics. Prisoners in 
State and Federal 
Institutions on 
December 31. 1979 
"National Prisoner 
Statistics." BuKelin 
(Wastiinglon. D.C.: U.S. 
Department ol Justice. 
1901), p. 3. 



TrAnG EVALUATION: 



ORRECTIONAL EDUCATION / THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE sAeN 43. 



C/SET NODULE: 
TRAINER: 



OATE: 



Please answer the following questions as honestly as you can. Your 
responses will be used for the following purposes: 

1. To assist trainers In evaluating training effectiveness. 

2. To assist In planning future training sessions. 

3. To assist In revising C/SET training nodules. 

C?neral Questions (Check One) 

1. Was your attendance at the sesslon(s): 

a. by your own Initiative to gain Information on 

the topical areas? 

b. by your own Initiative as respite from ^he classroom? 

c. a requirement you felt good about? 

d. a requirement you would rather not have 

Comment (Optional): 



2. Training sesslon(s) were: 

a. held at a convenient time and day of the week. 

b. held at a convenient time but not a convenient 

day of the week. 

c. held at a poor time but on an appropriate day 

of the week. 

d. neither convenient as to time or day of the week. 

Comment (Optional )_ 



Suggestions for bettei time and/or day (optional): 
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3. How appropriate was the length of the training sesslon(s)? 

much too long 

somewhat long 

just right 

somewhat short 

much too short 



Comnent (Optional) : 



Specific questions (Check One) 

1. Vhat Is your overall reaction to the Information presented In 
the sesslon(s): 

I see little or no application 

I night apply It, but first I need more Information 

I night apply It, but first I need more In-sltuatlon 

feedback and support 
I wUl apply It; It could result In an Increased 

effectiveness 

I have applied It and have found U useful 

2 I have applied It and have found It to be Ineffective 

Comnent (Optional): 



2. The Information presented was: 
new and exciting 

the same old stuff with a different bend 

nothing new 

lonnent (Optional): 



3. The presentor was: 



knowledgeable and Interesting 
knowledgeable yet boring 
unsu-^e about the content, yet Interesting 
unsure about the content and boring 



Comnent: 
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TRAINING EVALUATION .44 



4. Media used In the sesslon(s) was: 



Please send completed evaluations to: 



very effective 

adequate 

poor 



C. Michael Nelson. Ed.D. 
Department of Special Education 
Unlversltjf of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 



Comnient: 



5. What was the most Important learning that resulted from the 
sesslon(s)? 



6. Uhat was disappointing about the sesslon(s)? What dij you need 
or expect to learn that you didn't? 



7. Uhat will you do differently In your classes as a result of the 
training sess1on(s)7 



8. Other comments or suggestions: 
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